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IMAGINATION, FREED AND DISCIPLINED 


EREADING an article, “Land of Graven Images” by Elizabeth Sewell 
published in Thought some five years ago, we found it as provoca- 
tive as we did originally. The article is explained by the editor as “a Christian 
plea for the freedom of the imagination and against our bondage to dead 
images.” We ourselves are not certain that her identification of “graven 
images” with the injunction against idolatry of the First Commandment 
is as logical as it might be in this context. But that question might safely 
be left to the theologian while under our breath we murmur that, although 
an atrophying imagination may retard and eventually obstruct man’s full 
realization of his nature, he is not making “strange gods” in God’s sight. 
We, for example, may be chained to a particular habit, neither morally 
good nor bad, such as the morning dental care in physical activity or of 
an over-cautious approach to new situations in mental; yet it would 
be inaccurate to maintain that we are making the habit an idol. Granting 
Miss Sewell her premise, however, her plea for the freeing of the imagina- 
tion “caught and bound in an unprecedented multiplication of alien images, 
movies, television, comic books, visual aids in education, advertisements,” 
and, indeed, for freedom from the very fear of imagination itself, is 
entirely sound. 
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The alien images, she contends, “are imposed on the mind from without, 
incapable for the most part of imaginative manipulation; and education 
which should rectify the process seems at present rather to foster it, so that 
by the age of eighteen or so most people have lost or forgotten the imagi- 
nation God gives all children, or else have buried it in an uncertainty what 
to do with it.” The genuine poet of course does know what to do with it; 
the aspiring poet should. “The poet has always to hold the balance between 
making and being made.” In other words, he is always imaginatively mak- 
ing and unmaking the commonplaces of life—Wordsworth’s “emotion 
recollected in tranquility” hints at this—and in the process imparting his 
cwn creative impress to his work; and he should resist adopting fixed and 
conventional sets of images which may so slothfully, thoughtlessly yet 
easily be accepted much as one breathes or conforms to a climate. In such 
acceptance, his role is reversed and instead of being the maker, the creative 
artist, he becomes the made—made by hosts outside himself of whom he 
may be entirely unaware or vaguely conscious. 

Implicitly in very much of the criticism Spirit extends to those whose 
work is rejected is actually a plea for imagination. What otherwise can be 
done with lines most appropriately titled “Garden in Moonlight,” “Nun 
at Prayer” or countless others which at once thunder out the truth that the 
writer is initially checkmated by a lack of poetic concept? The urge 
exists but the search for that about which to write concludes with rigidly 
running in a grove. Imagination may be involved in the course. It is in 
its reaching out for twists of simile or metaphor—but it is vitiated by the 
fact that the subject, borrowed because it seems poetic, in truth comes from 
without, and the writer is nowhere concerned with making it his own. 
If he can do this, there is no subject, since none are new under the sun, 
which he cannot work into a poem bearing the force of his personality. 
Very much the same thing is true with the adoption of poetic manner. 
Editorial offices are flooded with manuscripts by those who badly take 
over the mannerism of other poets apparently quite confident that all 
needed is a faithful following of Hopkins, Eliot, Merton or some model 
chosen as master. 

The paucity of imaginative activity evident in so much is counterbal- 
anced on occasion by riotiousness. When Miss Sewell speaks of freeing the 
imagination she does not refer to the latter quality. Yet we can be confident 
that she makes the distinction between freedom and license. The so-called 
“poetic license” is often made to cover too many poetic sins. The poet's 
work is disciplined and obviously the imagination which goes into the 
making of a poem must also submit to disciplines. These, if the imagination 
soars, must act on it as gravity for the bird. 
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MAN IN A CAFETERIA 


Your tears destroy me, stranger. 
You are no craven. Strength leaps from every bone. 
You are a man to meet the lance alone— 
with pride for carapace, for shroud— 
breaking only in this nameless crowd. 


Stranger, let me speak. 
Your need I can no more resist 
than does the air that curves around your wrist, 
handkerchiefs your cheek. 


Let me speak, stranger, stranger. 
I will not wonder whose the fault, nor why 
you weep as if past warring. I will not pry, 
but lay a word upon your eyes and go 


anonymous as you. 
JENNIE M. PALEN. 


YOUR LOVE IMPELLING 


You love impelling, and I dare arrive 

where even angels pause before a lock 

that shatters at my slightest breath or knock, 
more gentle than a snowflake’s powdered drive. 
Within, my senses lift and grow alive 

to fearfulness that counts no other shock 

than splendor timed to an immortal clock: 
-here Christ makes honey in your temple's hive. 


This tunneled labyrinth I probe is clean 

past touch—enough to dazzle or to blind— 

but scrapes, almost exultant, near my side 

that I would cry against the awful sheen, 

beg God to leave my mortal self behind, 

had I not one small claim: your love as guide. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 
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STRAY NOT BEYOND THE RIM OF LIGHT 





Beyond, in camouflaged allure, 
Unholy spirits prowl: 

The fox whose cunning arts endure, 

The pseudo-learned owl. 


One whispers plausibilities, 
The other feigns a pose, 

But each at his rapacious ease 
Would like to hold you close. 


Stray not beyond the rim of light 
Designed for you to see; 
These bars of His protective might 
Assure you can be free. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Three Poems by Daniel J. Berrigan, S.J. 


FINALITY 


Trees say in a moment what they have in mind. 
Flowers occupy even less time than space. 


I once declined the voice of birds: but their import 
their flight expunged so quickly, they left behind 


only a parabola, an unknown, teasing the mind 
out of itself, into their huge direction. 


I thought: to diagnose love or beauty is 
a cretin’s task: to learn not to love 
is the slavery. 


So tree and flower agreed 
between blossom and flowerfall: wedded 
by the endless ring of the bird’s wing, round and round. 


So they stand in my heart: one flesh, one perfection. 

















STARS ALMOST ESCAPE US 


Stars almost escape us. They come unwilling 
to greatness, unlike dramatic trees 

in chorus, miming man’s destiny 

with want and plenty, with grinning or tragic 
masks, profiles eyed with a moon’s stare. 


Size makes no difference. Nor have stars taken 
easily to being something other. Their blossoming 
momentarily in hedges depends on a man’s 
stillness: let him come near, and the doe’s eye leaps, 
the fireflies leap into a thicket or heaven. 


You may decline a whole night of stars 

by lighting or snuffing a candle in a closet. 
Not one, or all their sum of light taken together, 
can keep a stranger’s feet on his tricky road. 


For what then? 
The true, the beautiful, struggles 
in winds and spaces; and scarcely, perilously wins. 


PENTECOST 


All their lives rounded in a backcountry brogue: 

now to see, at crowd's edge, the fine Athenian profiles 
agape as bumpkins, scenting their delicate language like 
odor of muscatel or honey: 


Peter and John, it is Babel crashing about your ears. 

The Spirit, impatient of gross and exquisite tongues, of known 
and unknown gods, has riven the abominable tower 

with His descent. Now the undivided fiery tongues 


are abroad, are a wildfire, front the twelve winds from these 


transfigured faces. Never again to be constrained 

by scarecrow gestures, by hem or haw. Forever to see 
agonized at the crowd's edge, the fine profiles emptied of guile, 
their human wisdom consumed in a stench of straw. 
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The valley of my childhood was simple and full of peace, 
a young girl sleeping 

in a green dirnd! dress, 

smocking of hedges and flung skirts of grain, 

a shiny belt of creek thrown loose 

in careless slumber. 

Or more, my valley was a green quatrain 

framed by horizons, where a child might read 

a land and water language saved from prose. 
The creek was our joy; we pushed our naked toes 
into its kissing clearness where the minnows 

ran up the scale of silver in their flight. 

The clam pretended not to be one of us 

and drew his doorway tight. 

Sometimes along the willowed shore we startled 
the wary kildeer and the wading crane. 

There was a spring that bubbled its pure sand 
into our hands; we lay, hot after running, 

and sucked the water up 

out of its cold incessancy and ran again. 


Off toward the north we sought the virgin meadows 
where wild strawberries grew 

and moss was a plushy wisdom to our feet. 

From his swaying pulpit a bobolink tinkled a neat 
injunction to his summer-cloistered mate. 

We never went further than the pools of cat-tails 
where the water said wait. 


Meadows curved to the east and tumbled into marshes 
where spring was a boom of frogs, fairer than music 
since it was close to that creating breath 

which had not yet gone home 

from the wild water and inviolate ground. 

Now and then the evening chilled when a loon 
shivered its cry. The night awoke in sound 

of whip-poor-will woe; we listened under the moon 

to a far cry, tried to unravel distance 

and set it down, an owl or a raccoon. 
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THE VALLEY OF MY CHILDHOOD 

















Bluffs horizoned the south. Beneath the shade 
of the proud cliques of trees, the fern and shrub 
and the wet bark entangled us with odors, 
primeval fragrance, washing us from time. 
Caves in the rocks were dark and mystery made. 
The wonder of what might be hid in there 

past the illegible tracks could charge the air. 


Where the woods thinned we found the berry patches, 
gathered the large soft berries, filled our mouths with sweet. 
We carried them home in the heat 

through woods less friendly now, murmurous with mosquitoes, 
filled with known windings that prevented us 

from bright familiar plain. 

Our pails and hands wore souvenirs of stain. 


This was my valley till a garish sun 
exposed it, and a more obtrusive thing 
laid searing hands on all its blossoming. 


I grew up to reverse the Midas legend: 
gold at my touch became, in ruthless day, 
something inferior to yellow clay. 

Only of late have I gone back to my valley 
and by a higher path that parallels 

the canceled lanes of old simplicities. 

I have found cool equivalents of these 

in far green places of a deeper rest. 


Stopped by this utmost gain, the long complaining 
dies in my throat. No more can I aver 
that it would have been better for all of us— 
my people and me and the valley that I loved— 
if we had stayed the secret that we were. 
I have found valleys more felicitous, 
hidden and full of peace and godlier, 
where leaf and wing to lighter music stir 
and every lyric is anonymous. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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PATTERN OF MERCY 


What loneliness from the tall dream unshared 
Had led them to that hour? 
So poignantly a chance encounter flared 
In the hushed power 
Of light and quietness, like coming home 
After long travel in a dimmer place; 
So swiftly gone that there was barely time 
To learn the new-found face . 
Yet planting in the fallow mind a seed 
Which took the storm and sun and bloomed more tall 
For each relinquishment: so real their need 
To reap at harvest-fall. 
Was nothing random then—that pure design 
Should seize a wistful fragment of their days 
And channel all that faithful years define 
To truth’s most eager praise? 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


LINES TO MY WIFE ON THE END 





OF SUMMER 


In the sixteenth year of our consecration 

I took our son sailing in the sweet green sloop 
over the rowdy rocks at the purse-mouth cove 
threading the affable multicolored buoys 
past the knotted knuckles of the raging reefs 
to the magnanimous bay. 


The sea was a sheen except where the wind 
corrugated the limpid cheek. 

We bubbled south with a whispering wake 
and the gulls in clamorous congress 

above the squall of mackerel hounding 
the doomed and spinning brit. 


Lazed through the afternoon his sea-sucked hand 
tiny on the tiller, sheet caught in the other: 

















I by the centerboard, deputized for bulk. 
And I remarked to angels 

How much he looked like you and the years 
Shrilled and shrunk like terns past the islands. 


The men who have brought the sun from the sky 
and shudder for their own enormities 

have only undone themselves; our son and I 
held all the bay in fief and the mackerel drew us, 
a hundred thousand hoplites held in hand, 

the wind and the waves in obeisance. 


A line and a hook and the flesh of a periwinkle 
or foil from a deck of cigarettes, 

then the repeated conflict of the finned disaster. 
Tired we ran home before a mothering wind 
to the mooring in the cupped canal, 

the family supper in a dented pail. 


Before Golgotha these were among the consolations 
and save us still, a wife and son, 

a ship and the sea and fish and a fire, 

the flames holding back the wolves of weariness 
that shuttle their fangs 

and bullet their blood eyes in the night. 


Tomorrow our son will sail with his son 

and we will crouch alone, bearing the cove 

as best we can, the barnacles strafing the heart, 

the pebbles balloting against us, all the birds, 

heron and tern and cormorant, sandpiper, plover, gull, 
taunting us with the beauty of their being. 


Beauty, beauty, beauty, in brown and languid seaweed, 

in the whirlpool petals, the colloquy of sea and reef, 

the creeping creatures, the jetsam, the speckled rocks 

badged with parasites, the flecked waters— 

be kind to man and wife when the wetted eye 

looks in vain for the slight figure that does not come. 
HERBERT A, KENNY. 
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SURVIVAL 


If nothing of our senses follows there 
Into the dark, along the winding stair 
Of ages we all tread, into that high, 
Illimitable place transcending sky, 
We shall be lost forever, and the clue 
To all remembrance lost forever too. 


Leaf-spice of autumn and the mellow haze, 
Woodsmoke and hum of bees through summer days, 
Languor and heat, the long and level sight 

Of sun-drenched meadows, frog songs in the night 
Measure, record that simple human prime 
Outlasting earth’s embodiment in time. 


These are “such stuff as dreams,” but straightly grown 
Into a substance not of flesh and bone, 
Build up the wisdom that our few years teach, 
A link of living and a wider reach 
Where intimate awareness gently brings 
A recognition of eternal things. 
SARA KING CARLETON. 


STATE INSTITUTION 


The doctor thinks 
I am lying 

when I say I hear 
the grass crying. 


Ignorant man, 

who does not know 
how much it hurts 
clover to grow; 


that each small stone, 
lonely, alive, 














hungers like weeds 


for praise and love. 


Evil, angry 

faces seen through bars 
are caged suns, 

rejected stars. 


But I am free, 

a proud red bird 
on a yellow leaf. 
I am dream-word. 


LISA GRENELLE. 


INTERVAL 


They nearly undid maturity—those children 

With the cargoes of stars in their eyes and the wonderland words 
On their lips. Why, I think I have run half a life away 

From their world that was once mine, too; 

But today I remembered—I remembered a season of magic 
Back across a bog of years when “willing suspension 

Of disbelief” was not yet memorized, but possessed. 


The fireplace was no brighter than our hearts 

As we did giantkiller deeds. We were the clever ones 
Holding a bone to a witch. Our very words were words 
For making spun-glass happiness out of rags. 

We could have moons in our pockets for the wishing. 
We would always know how. 


Those children half undid me when briefly I remembered 
The heroes we would be 
In that lost world of dreams 
Now folded long away 
For the little moths of reality to eat. 
SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 
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THE BUILDERS 
I—The Artisan 


The wings were there—wearing the chrysalis, 
The fugues—in passive stone or swaying bough, 
But genii puttered in impassioned bliss 

Above the strange formality of now. 


Those fugues could fill cathedrals to the brim 
Those wings could beat against the patterned arch 
And forests, that had found the mountain grim, 
Move to cantata or in stately march. 


The wind’s a reed but it needs lips to sing 

So one might toss it fragments of a bow]; 

The shell the tortoise left upon the sand 

May lend that wind the consciousness of soul— 


But fugue and wing lay long unshepherded 
And waves made free with shells whose tenants fled. 


Il —The Artist 


A watch by night—a thousand, thousand years 
To meteor, cascading through the sky, 
Destined so shortly to be comet dust, 
Caught on the prongs of God’s insistent why— 


Till radioactivity has ceased 

And fraction of finality is lead— 

Is still a watch to finite residue 

For till that hour not even stone is dead. 


When Greece was young—and worlds were in their prime 
Apollo's lyre could pleasure royal sheep 

For life’s great cry was all the tune men knew 

And music’s lord must justify his keep. 


A wave may break the silence by the sea— 
But fugue and wing wait on Immensity. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 

















THE VIGIL 


Let the old winds go over, till the frail 
Breath of that need is fragrance blown away, 
Until the unavailing night avail 
For sleep, the little death which yields to day 
Its unreturning dream. . . . Like chimes forlorn 
With distance, will both song and echo fade 
Into the quietness of honor, borne 
In muted accolade. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THE GEIGER COUNTER 


Hush now. The stones are speaking. 
They talk of ordeal by fire 

And the hissing of white serpents 
When the lava fell into the sea. 

They talk of fanged ridges rising 

Out of depths of sterile waters 

And the first path of the captured moon 
And the first tide answering her call 
Over warm rocks gnawing the horizon. 


Some stones stammer like children 

Waking in the dawn’s confusion. 

Some chatter about wedges of ice 

Shearing the hills and filling earth’s pockets 
With boulders grumbling far from home. 
Some stones murmur in arthritic pain 
Counting the epochs in death’s long tedium. 


” Put your dark ear to the cry of the rubble. 
Not in diverse tongues it speaks 
But in high-piping codes of malice 
From which men read an evil meaning. 
Listen again with the ear of light 
To the prophet who changes the singing pitch 
Of power jeweled by the eloquent stone 
And take earth’s blessing from a generous hand. 
A. M, SULLIVAN, 
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BRIDGES BURNING 


O, the bridges crossed burn windily, 

Spanning the gulf that a heart has bled 

While the milk-smoked signatures sign their gentle forgeries 
Upon the Now-blue sky. 


The bridges burn greenly 
And have no taste for flame, fanned in October blood 
Until the long, lost hour strikes again its vesper wish 
And summons me to yesterday: to yesterday, across the bridge, 
Where faith was easy as the lick of wind over a hunchback hill 
And the turbaned nod of flowers sighed a perfumed yes 
To all the wells of asking that cried from play or thirst. 


And no one spilled the petals as in a lover’s game— 

No one, that is, except the Self of my mid-summer’s dreams. 
When prayers were rosaried as dawn; when east wore talons 
Dipped in yesterday; when legend kissed the fact to early shame— 
It was so easy then, blinded by the bridge’s smoke. So easy then. 


And still the bridges burn—yet windily and full of ghosts, 
The images of my wind-blown cast, playing for the crown of hills 
Or the treasured sour apples. 


Windily and greenly burn the bridges 
And yet they do not fall. Sparked by anger and pain and fast neglect, 
They do not crack the mirrored hold or trembling calm 
But mark the way of sweet return like the ruins of a game 
Long since forgotten, yet challenging the heart. 


On summer days I smell the smoke and hear the cry of “Fire!” 
Winded in the renaissance of ancient corridors of innocence 
And dreams as sharp as Gothic; on summer days 

The heralds of a lost and legioned hour 

Trace a tear on the cloud’s swift bosom. 


But it is not my tear and the fires are only noon. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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DALI’S THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 


The Sphinx of this our age is gentle-formed and sweet, 
Not only in her woman’s face and breast, for she 
Is all Eve’s daughter to her feet. 
Whatever there may be of lioness 
Is energy; 
Whatever wings, a hovering loveliness 
Heedless of need for leaning hard on pedestal of stone, 
Untouched and touching nothing, free, 
Even her very throne 
In all its parts (and all the landscape, too) a galaxy 
Hung in an endlessness of sky— 
While in her bosom framed as if within the door of Time, 
Or like a pending word in mouth shaped for Isaian rhyme 
Sits both her riddle and reply. 


Once on a gloried night a man beheld the stars, like this, 
Pressed to his spyglass like a face against a pane, 
Clusters of whirling worlds across the deep abyss 
Here halted by the wide brush-sweep of distance. 

Still, they moved, like his earth’s sphere 
Around the sun. There was a main- 
Spring — invisible — yet there, 
At once the force and meshing gears, 

Telling the years by instants 
And a flash of years. 
And soon 
Another man learned something new, 
One quiet day along an orchard lane, 

As how an apple’s fall (a sparrow’s, too) 
Were drops of that which makes the earth and moon 
And all the universal clockwork’s jewels 
Spin each other spaced apart. 

A little while, again, 

Still others found the lodestone’s former magic art 
To be, besides its movements, the celestial clock’s 
Own phosphorescent face of terrible fusing fuels 
Crackling through the lightning’s branching vein 
Or painting pippin cheeks with red, 











While blooming from a tinderbox 
And flaming in a flowerbed. 


And yet a little while, still others sketched a stranger scene 
Of things afloat like planets with their circling moons aglow. 
Armed with fine shot of magnets and the lean 
Straight shafts from light’s bent bow, 

The mighty hunters, unaware, 

Just as they split Tell’s restless target clean, 
Themselves became transformed by subtler alchemy 
In dainty painters stenciling with comet's hair 
The atom’s portrait on a silvered screen. 

The smallest mite of matter thought to be 
One, indivisible, was caught— 

A miniature Port Lligat, 

A midget galaxy. 

Thus can the pendulum egg above the Sphinx’s lair 
(Its oval self a hive of Pleiades) 

Do more than mark the lifetime of a chick or star, 
Lend shape to scrambled orbits, or describe the swing 
Of cockcrow into yolk, of clockwheel into spring, 
And back, in cosmic worlds or nuclear 

For it does not float like these, 
Its stems, both level line and navel string, 
Runs off the picture’s edge and far 
Beyond all known peripheries. 





The heavens show forth a glory not only in the skies, 
The firmaments proclaim inside of every mite 
Of star or starling One all powerful and wise 

Who molds, holds, winds, all beings great or small 

With but a movement of His hand, 
And sees a sparrow fall 
Just like a meteorite. 
Small wonder that to humble grains of sand 
His image flowed along the deferent stem 
Of aeons counted as one dawn, 
Charging them with more than amber heat and light, 
That when He spoke to them 
They answered Him; 
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And days before, when earth and heaven were begun 
With but a Word on which the Spirit swept in flight, 
He spoke and breathed as Elohim; 

Might not the tiniest indivisibles demand 

That even the infinitely opposite Extreme 
Have Proton, mutual Pneum, and still be One? 
Praised be the Lord for Brother Sun 
And Sister Moon, for all great things above 
And all small things below that fly or crawl, 
All brethren, we, by amber blood as by His love; 
But most of all for that one Sister Star 
That pointed to a stall 
Where ox and ass one night 
Saw in a wailing Nova how the Word that fashioned all, 
By fusing with a maiden’s molecules, geared infinite 
To nuclear. 


The Sphinx of this our era is a mild and tender one, 
Her open breast the Prophet’s aleph-shapen cry 
Of sweet unsphinctered mystery: 

“Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son.” 
No strangler, she, as was the dragon that did lie 
In wait to slay the Birth to be, 

But full of grace, 

Still on a throne of sun and dais moon 
And arch of stars, her meat is to embrace 
All those who speak the ancient riddle’s key: 
What has four legs at morn, and two at noon, 

And after midday three? 

Oh, blessed little pattering in Bethlehem, 

Oh, sacred walking to and from Jerusalem, 

.. Oh, dragging cross to Calvary. 

And so the pendulum keeps clocking over time and space 
The spin of worlds in welkin hive and warbler’s nest, 
While in the middle, she, 

Both magnified and magnifying in her portaled breast 
The central Infant, watches how his playing brings 
More births in bread through lovelier alchemy 
To fill the hungry with good things. 


‘4 FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ, 
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DISCUSSIONS, AND FOR DISCUSSION 
By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


N DISCUSSING American mores as seen from an editor's desk, Russell 
Lynes, managing editor of Harper’s Magazine, made a statement that 
was astonishing to his round-table audience. It was that the American 
people spend more money on music than on any other pasttime—far more 
than on baseball dubbed “the national pasttime.” He of course referred 
to music in all the many forms in which it is purveyed. Among these forms, 
he did not include poetry and had he been questioned about this he might 
in turn have been astonished by the query. The answer to the question 
about the amount expended on poetry would have been so slight a figure 
(if it were available, which it is not) that the amount could well be counted 
out of the reckoning. 

Mr. Lynes’s remarks were based on reader interest and, after long 
experience, he could speak as authoritatively as anyone could on what 
Harper’s public wants. Since he dwelt on all other forms of literature, | 
could have wished Mr. Lynes had provided some insight into his own atti- 
tude, as editor, to poetry. Yet I was glad he had not even implicitly identi- 
fied poetry with music, an identification which has elsewhere established 
its confusions. In any event the discussion had not been devoted to the arts 
per se and so the subject of poetry was not actually passed over with de- 
liberation. But I could not avoid reflecting how infrequently one does 
hear poetry discussed. It is, of course, in circles specifically assembled for 
that purpose. Otherwise it is very rarely mentioned and, when it is, seldom 
is it in group conversations. Instead it crops up sotto voce and 4 deux. 
Perhaps more than most I have been taken aside by some friend or 
acquaintance who practically whispers in an apologetic tone that he has 
written some poems and, if he is as timid as his voice indicates, awaits my 
expressed wish to read them. The pronoun in that sentence need not be 
exclusively masculine. 

Accustomed then to the avoidance of poetry as a discussion subject, with 
the previously mentioned exception, I was surprised at the program of a 
forum presented this spring by the Catholic Commission for International 
and Cultural Affairs. It included a paper by Dr. William K. Wimsatt of 
Yale on poetry in a morning session devoted to appraising present day 
values in the field of American scholarship. Preparatory to its reading, a 
little diagram was distributed outlined five explanations of what poetry is 
held to be, each proceeding from a different set of values. Four were 
labeled “Genetic,” “Affective,” “Cognitive Contentual” and “Cognitive 
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Formal”; the fifth, which I inferred (merely from the fact that its was 
centered and boxed on the diagram) would be that which Dr. Wimsatt 
would accept, read: “Poetry is the expression of a relation between subject 
and object: dramatic, metaphoric, involving complexity of values. It is 
more than beautiful language; and less than (different from) religious, 
moral, social truth.” Perhaps because Dr. Wimsatt, although he eruditely 
dwelt on each of the five explanations, did not himself come to any con- 
clusions that might have served as a challenge to the audience, the 
discussion period following the morning papers’ reading aroused no expres- 
sion of opinion. Had it done so, doubtless there would have been a decided 
digression from the more emphasized subject-matter: the scientific method. 

Now it seems to me that there is nothing more foreign to the scientific 
method than poetry, and hence it was as startling as it was refreshing to 
have one of the panel slip in a statement that more poetry might be helpful. 
What seemingly he had in mind was a fusion or, better still, more poetic 
influence at work on those engaged in objectivity, one of the hallmarks of 
the scientific method. The opportunity to make my own inquiries of the 
panelist did not present itself unfortunately. It would not seem to me that 
subjectivity would be immediately and directly useful in a physicist’s work, 
for example, since he must deal with facts as they are. Yet the physicist 
as a man may function poetically, in the broadest sense, more than he 
realizes. Certainly he has his vision which as an impetus becomes operative 
in his research and seeking for that which lies beyond the boundaries of 
present knowledge. And his vision is unquestionably of a higher order than 
that of the several times millionaire who, resigning from public office, 
announced, “Now I’m going to make some money.” In the social sciences, 
while it would be unwise to mitigate the objective in method, it would be 
equally unhappy were spiritual values to be lost in concentration exclusively 
on materialistic ones. In that sense, the former values, without vitiating or 
lessening in any way the preservation of the scientists’s methods intact or his 
search for the truth and enlargement of knowledge that is his goal, needs to 
be in the picture. Nor need there be a conflict, although, human nature 
being what it is, comflict may subsequently follow. 

It did in Ibsen’s The Enemy of the People. His protagonist, a doctor, 
had discovered that the village’s therapeutic springs, for which the towns- 
men had planned elaborately enlarged accommodations, were being 
poisoned by seepage of sewage—a condition which endangered the health 
of all patronizing the baths. In his advocacy that the truth, the fruit of 
his study, be made public and meanwhile the facilities be closed, he es- 
poused spiritual values against the townsmen who, visualizing financial 
ruin if the truth were known, fought for the materialistic. In major intent, 
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Ibsen’s play was a social document, a part of his crusade against the sup- 
pression of truth. His doctor-scientist, however, would not have been aided 
in his analysis of the water by any method other than those that were 
practical and efficient. The values of poetry could not properly have 
entered into that process; some of them were involved and active in the 
results that flowed from the discovery. 

The panelist may not have had any of these thoughts in mind, either at 
the moment or in more considered hours. Nor would I know through what 
means he would have advocated the practitioners of the scientific method 
turning to poetry other than for the purpose of their own enrichment as 
human beings. His remark, tossed like a straw into the air, was quickly 
lost in the whirlwind of a more scholarly discussion than probably would 
have been the case had it instead been elaborated and explored. There it 
is possible that the reluctance to discuss poetry which I have heretofore 
mentioned, may have operated. But had the discussion proceeded along 
the lines in which I was most interested, I am inclined to believe that it 
would have been too much in terms of that type of scholarly analysis so 
typical of much academic criticism and so actually baffling to the poets 
functioning as poets. 

The latter are on the whole not particularly articulate beyond the con- 
fines of their own groups. Of these, there are many and the number is 
constantly being increased sufficiently to counterbalance the disappearance 
of this one and that. But very seldom is it that their discussion is focused 
on the poetic method itself, certainly not on the poetic as contrasted to the 
scientific method. In truth the poet properly is a solitary worker. He must 
evolve his own method and when he has done so successfully, he may, but 
probably will not, take some interest in determining if it is “cognitive con- 
tentual” or “cognitive formal.” He may be pleased or surprised when some 
literary philosopher does an analysis of his work and comes up with the 
information that his method is one or the other. But too much of this type 
of information is apt to prove far more deleterious than helpful to him in 
his work. The critic can indubitably help him if he has fallen heavily into 
the pitfalls of slavish imitation, for instance; and the teacher can point out 
that the goal held out to him of versification-mastery is but a means to an 
end, his equipment with the tools which he can only discover for himself 
how to employ for the final accomplishment—a poem. Since his method 
must of its nature be in the subjective field, actually the product of an 
individualist, it follows that those who embrace the scientific method cannot 
assist him by its application, any more than he, applying his approach, can 
help them. Such considerations may explain why poets more often than 
not avoid at least one area of discussion in the poetic world. 
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Meanwhile the discussion of poetic theory is largely left to the critic 
who, perhaps beginning as a poet himself, too often allows that role to be 
swallowed up in the academic. He then applies many of the processes of 
the scientific method to work which does not lend itself to such dogmatic 
treatment. This leads, particularly when there is no direct application of 
theory to a specific and truly representative body of poetry, to the abstract 
and to the use of terms which become less and less comprehensible to the 
working poet however clear they may be to the critic’s fellow-schoolmen. 
This detachment of the critic from the poet and indeed, it is to be suspected 
from poetry itself, has done much to widen the gap between the poet and 
his public. 

In two articles, “The Poetic Impact of Two Ideologies” published in 
SpirIT (September and November 1950), Thomas J. Beary demonstrated 
in a practical manner how the critical method can be helpfully applied for 
the poets’ benefit. Actually the articles were the major summary of a thesis 
which explained the two ideologies—both arising and flourishing in the 
1930s; one based on Marxist values; the other on those maintained by 
Spir1It—and then in the poetry of that decade showed how both sets of 
values, identical in certain principles but radically opposed in others, had 
been operative. There was thus a distinct realism in his analyses and cer- 
tainly the many poets whose work came under his observation could find 
in them not only the assistance they should rightfully expect from the critic 
but also potentially new promptings for future poetic activities. Paren- 
thetically it may be said much that passes as erudite elaborations of poetic 
theory have precisely the opposite effect—the discouragement of poetic 
endeavor. 

Writing here in a purely informal manner, I might well explain that 
my real purpose is predicated on the hope that these not too logically se- 
quential thoughts will be provocative of further discussions in our Com- 
munications. On one hand, there is Russell Lynes who did not consider 
poetry of that importance to merit mention in his review of the editor’s 
manuscript-reading tasks, and who, had he included poetry at all, would 
indubitably have discussed it in practical terms; and on the other, Dr. 
Wimsatt, the scholar, who dealt in the abstracts of poetic theory considered 
more from the vantage point of the philosophic than of art. Obviously 
there are questions which remain to be answered. Their range covers a 
very wide area. What values can the poet bring to the common man as well 
as the uncommon man who is scholar or scientist? Will either of the latter 
benefit by reading poetry, rather than theories about how it comes into 
being or the outpourings of erudition which come from iconoclastic cliques 
of poets? What values are immutable and must stand despite the meri- 
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torious contributions of the current age? How have the poets who assay 
the role of critics practiced what they preach; is their poetic theory formu- 
lated before or after practice; and does such formulation prove an impetus 
to the writing of poetry or a chasm difficult to cross? Such a list of questions 
could be very much extended, and our readers themselves could easily add 
to it. This then is an invitation to our columns, not however for the pro- 
pounding necessarily of further questions but for actual discussion of one 
or the other. 


Book Reviews 
AFTER THE WELSH BARDS 


Green Armor on Green Ground, by Rolfe Humphries. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.75. 

There are twenty-four meters called official by Welsh bards, varied 
patterns, “using, for their basic unit, not the beat, but a syllable count,” 
permitting, even insisting upon, “all sorts of subtle shifts in the cadences, 
the rhythms of the line,” off-rhyme, and frequent initial and internal repe- 
tition. An appendix distinguishes them; an introduction takes up the chal- 
lenge of Dylan Thomas that the meters are too difficult to adapt to English 
lines. 

On occasion the experimentation is successful. “For a Wordfarer” illus- 
trates “Englyn unodl crwca,” a four-line stanza in which the syllable count 
of the lines runs seven, seven, ten, six, respectively”: 


Speak them slowly, space them so: 

Say them soft, or sing them low, 

Words whose way we may not know any more. 
Still, before the days go, 


Sing them low, or say them soft. 

Such a little while is left 

To counterpoint the soundless drift of Time, 
Let rhyming fall and lift. 


Space them so, with lift and fall 

Decent in their interval, 

Late, archaic, who could say?—but always 
Graceful, musical. 


Too often, however, only the scaffolding is present, with scattered meter, 
rhyme, and assonance, but no poetic blending. Rhymes are forced; smart- 
ness stomps about in “The weather veers from dim to foul, / The letter W’s 
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a vowel” and in “Even the meanest hand at lays / Is plied with ale, and 
crowned with bays, / And set with honor in their books / Above even liars, 
thieves, and crooks.” Presumably, this adventure in finger-exercises is versi- 
fying; it certainly is not mastery (unless one believes that form is all). 

Added are eleven poems written in “free meters”; these are somewhat 
more appealing, often carrying the ear and “the cells of the mind” back to 
the period of the Mabinogion and the Arthurian legend. But even here 
facile virtuosity gets in the way; it proves as irritating as the gruesome 
gaiety of a backslapper assaulting the shoulders of a bursitis victim. The 
habit spills over into “smart” titles, “Song from the Gaelic—Maybe,” and 
into outrageously silly figures of speech: angels lifting “planks in the flour- 
loft floor of heaven” to make snow. 

A biographical note: Mr. Humphries is the winner of the 1955 fellow- 
ship of five thousand dollars awarded by The Academy of American Poets. 
—ALLAN RAYNE. 


THREE POETS IN A VOLUME 


Poets of Today —II, by Norma Farber, Robert Pack, Louis Simpson (with 
an introductory essay by John Hall Wheelock). New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Norma Farber, Robert Pack, and Louis Simpson have published poems 
in such periodicals as Poetry, Virginia Quarterly Review, Sewanee Review, 
American Scholar, Hudson Review, and The New Yorker. Now they are 
represented by a body of verse that gives the reader the opportunity of dis- 
covering the recurrent themes and modes of expression that characterize 
the work of each. 

Mrs. Farber’s poems give the overall impression of a poet—unquestion- 
ably a poet—still struggling to find her own voice, with the struggle at 
times painfully evident. The voices of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Emily 
Dickinson too often and too insistently intrude on Mrs. Farber’s. Is “Fawn 
Bridge” Farber or Dickinson?— 


So brief a bridge in air 
never before 

linked the woods from side 
to side of road: 


so short a spurt and span 
of instant fawn, 

yet long enough for delight 
to cross on it. 
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(The alliterative pattern here is Mrs. Farber’s; alliteration is effectively used 
in many of her poems, though in some it runs away with the poet.) Hopkins 
can be heard, among many places, in these lines from “The Sea Said Noth- 
ing”: “But the sea turned its back on them, swarmed out / to sea to seethe 
dragonrude and dreamdeep / in drowndowndepths of throng at oceancore.” 
These lines show, too, Mrs. Farber’s penchant for coining words and word 
combinations: cicadences, applereadiness, latterness, limpleaning, sunrinse. 
At her best, Mrs. Farber rises to “Study in Contrast”: 


From bow most tense 

the freest arrow flies. 

The cry that counts 

is sprung from silences. 

Be patient, tongue. The taste 
of feast defines the fast. 


Moving to the work of Robert Pack, we find a more intellectualized 
poetry with a recurrent theme, a paradoxical theme, that relates life to death, 
love to separation, hope to despair. Pack displays his abilities representa- 
tively in the companion pieces, “A Cage in Search of a Bird” and “A Bird in 
Search of a Cage”: “And if some other bird should stop / When flying 
South to look and spin / About and say, ‘You can’t get out,’ / He'd then 
reply, ‘You can’t get in.’” and “And if a friend should stop to talk, / Re- 
minding me of what is past, / And ask the meaning of my song, / I'd say 
that only cages last.” Pack can range in one poem—“A Child’s Birthday 
Party”—from so effective lines as “Pressed features on a window pane , 
Compose the landscape and the sky; /With a rush of breath the glass is 
fogged, / And hurrying hands erase a sigh:” / to so banal lines as “And his 
mother called him for some cake: / He fluttered down in the snow for a 
crumb.” He can be macabre in “The Man Who Lost His Vision” and Robert 
Frostian in “The Wood Is Round.” He can use sound effectively in “What 
Can I Give?” and “Silent Things Call” which will illustrate also his ability 
to achieve compressed statement: 


A soundless song, like blackbirds 
In a midnight throng, 

Is passing through the air, 
Disturbing sleep. The care 
This song sings so full 

Of breath is soft as grief, 

Is brief, is brief. 

Say no word, dear, if you 

Can hear silent things call 

Or the fall of an April leaf. 
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In general, Pack deals with philosophic problems and human relation- 
ships and the common experiences of man much more than Farber, who is 
primarily concerned with the individual, subjective responses to the things 
of nature. Often enough in Pack’s poems, images drawn mostly from nature 
become symbols—clearly symbols—but of what is frequently not so clear. 
The poems consequently have a somewhat unpleasant density, a lack of the 
final clarity which marks the best poetry. But of Pack’s skill in the handling 
of a diversity of demanding forms there can be no question. 


Louis Simpson, the third of the poets, is quoted in the introductory 
essay as saying about his poetry, “I have kept the lines clean of words and 
references that have to be looked up. Each poem explains itself. . . . The 
poems were not written for scholars, but for common people.” “Love, That 
Wears the Moonlight Out” illustrates this point as well as Simpson’s lyric 
ability: 

Love, that wears the moonlight out, 
With the fading moon must fade, 


And the morning makes us doubt 
All the promises we made. 


Sadnesses we cannot say 

Warn that we must part at last 

When death comes, as quick as day, 
And no vow can hold us fast. 

Yet, I'll keep your lovely face, 

Eyes and mouth and cheeks that fade, 
In the safest hiding place, 

In the earth where I am laid, 

In the earth where I am laid. 


Drawing some of his themes from the Bible, from history, from earlier 
literature (Homer, Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Mark Twain), Simpson achieves 
a measure of success in an idiom distinctively of the twentieth century. His 
“John the Baptist” is effective: it succeeds in communicating something of 
the intensity and the vision of the man: “The Prophet, scourged by his own 
hand, progressed /Through wilderness inhabited by brutes / Whose hollow 
voices would not let him rest, Feeding on honey-combs and cactus roots.” 
It evokes that world of the past which is ever present. The casualness of its 
concluding stanza adds an intensity through contrast to the whole: “And 
to the valley’s winding ways he ran / Crying ‘Prepare the straight path for 
the Lord!’ / And came to shallow Jordan, where began / The matter of the 
platter and the sword.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of Simpson’s poems is the experimental 
pastoral, “Good News of Death.” In its theme and its humor the poem is 
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reminiscent of the medieval “Second Shepherd's Play.” It mixes something 
of the pastoral tradition with the Aeschylean story of the House of Atreus, 
throws in a taste of Homeric narrative, transforms Orestes into a talking 
sheep, and ends with a solemn comment on the coming of Christ. A con- 
sistency of tone and a studied simplicity of dialogue hold together the widely 
disparate elements which in the hands of a less skillful poet would have 
resulted in chaos—JAMES R. KREUZER. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


Cycle for Mother Cabrini, by John Logan. New York: Grove Press. $3.50. 

It is interesting and pleasant to note a new Catholic poet who has pushed 
his way to recognition through the secular press. To have sung Te Deum 
where others would have sung profanely, and to have been listened to, is a 
deserved tribute. But that is what John Logan has done. His achievement 
is as much a matter of technique as it is a stretch of imagination or strain 
of vision. But he is of that handful of Catholic poets who are writing dead 
in earnest. Poets, like Thomas Merton, Robert Lowell, R. E. F. Larsson and 
John Frederick Nims, are not merely competing with the time honored 
Catholic poets we are sentimentally attached to—such men are competing 
with their contemporaries as aggressive equals. They have done street fight- 
ing as it were with a two-fisted Catholicism in the secular press. They are 
accepted in secular America even more than in the limitations of any Cath- 
olic circle. To link John Logan’s name with those above on the basis of a 
single slender volume is to indicate the clear vigorous utterance of his first 
collected efforts. Unmistakably an individual voice. 

Cycle for Mother Cabrini is promise but it is also performance. It is 
concerned with the Saints as human heroes of the will and the battle in 
Everyman between faith and the human will and the fusion—if salvation is 
to be co-operated in—of human weakness and divine strength. The alive- 
ness of his heroes informs his work. But his hero-worship is neither false 
piety nor romantic nostalgia but honest realism. In the poem that I like best, 
“The Death of Southwell,” he considers his hero might be “No champion.” 
In fact quite unfavorably compares to Campion. Of the poems themselves, 
he writes: “These poems try to disprove materialism by coming into exist- 
ence; that is the extent of their apostolate.” 

Logan does not secularize but meditates and examines in terms of the 
flesh and with language he has grown up with; “I speak thus for flesh is my 
failing.” His poems are meditations that address themselves inward, like a 
spiritual pump-priming, so that they may flow outward to the lives of other 
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men with intellectual excitement and spiritual force. Though many are en- 
gaged in spanning from his present to the past he is not merely an observer; 
he is a participant. He confesses in the title-poem, “Cycle for Mother 
Cabrini,” “Her bones move me/”; and in “Prologue and Questions for St. 
Augustine”: “But Saint I would take hold of you with my mind’s hand”; or 
as in his “Monologue for the Good Friday Christ”: 


But Christ what do we do 
That hate pain and can’t 
Pray and are not able 

Not to sin; that stay 
Contrite, until night: did you 
Not die for us too? 


Object and comment are inextricable with human immediacy and colloquial 
speech. Yet all express what is authentic to his own vision and without a 
watering of standards down to mass taste. Here are but ten poems yet each 
in the mastery of language and structure is the last act of an endless crafts- 
manship; the long unmastered and masterful moment when the idea be- 
comes the poem; for here is “the spring soul that burst quiet as a violet.” 
One might speak of them as unrhymed, for what little rhyme there is is as 
often as unconventional as it is unobtrusive: hurried-need, wallet-set, terror- 
wore, Chicago-know, lurid-hid, apparent-sent, Tryon-gone, regimen-again, 
bitter-hair, folded-dead, hospital-fall, sky-city, eye-beauty. No end rhyme 
jars and his internal effects with vowel gradations and off rhyme have the 
lyric result of making the poems run almost as narratives. He writes with 
validity and vigor and is definitely a poet to watch. But even as we pause 
to watch we can sense that he has arrived —JAMES GALLAGHER. 


A STRONG KEYSTONE 


Exiles and Marriages, Poems, by Donald Hall. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

Donald Hall is a young poet who has arrived with a little more than 
the usual polite card of identity to recommend him. There were, in fact, a 
few reasons for the advance interest, which were not entirely related to the 
quality of his work. For one thing, it is now several years since a young 
poet has worn any first-rate talent in public; and most of the older men 
have passed the age when their work could be called, by any stretch of the 
charitable, exciting. All this is not meant to pass sour grapes in Mr. Hall's 
direction. There is a solid core to Exiles and Marriages: and with luck, re- 
flection, and time, the ratio of good poems to bad and indifferent ones should 
show a substantial increase. Out of about sixty poems in the collection, there 
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were about fifteen that seemed to me excellent; the kind of poems that 
neither time nor experience could be expected to improve. To say then 
that one-quarter of a first volume is of value, is in no sense to fall short 
of the highest kind of praise; the kind that in the long run is far more valu. 
able than larger and more vulnerable claims. 

I would begin by trying to define the range that lies outside Hall’s gifts 
It seems apparent from the volume, first of all, that his talent for social 
satire is practically nil. He takes the leap several times in this direction, and 
the result is always and distressingly the same: a fall, and on his face. | 
suspect he is too young to see into the foibles he only describes; and that at 
least for the present he lacks the deft, murderous Audenesque fingering; the 
touch that shifts the mirror ever so slightly off focus until truth turns on us 
her giaconda smile. For the rest, Hall’s satirical poems are about on a par 
with the youthful beguiling that The New Yorker brings us week after week; 
the carefully underplayed, terribly cute finger exercises; the Life on Madison, 
How I See It But Don’t Care Much, etc., department. There is strong reason 
to believe though, that Hall will make the breakthrough from this kind of 
disaster. His gifts in a reflective, quasi-philosophical poetry are genuine; he 
still has enough of the juices of youth, the kind of deliberate innocence re- 
quired to make memories live on their own. 

Writing modern Wordsworthian in the middle of the 1950's? But what 
will the new critics say? Unhappily for them, the long prize poem, “Exile,” 
is strong enough to stand as keystone of the whole volume. It is not ashamed 
of its form, it has delicate and almost unbelievably accurate flashbacks, it 
has that kind of stubborn rhyme and scansion that one must go to the 
museum bone-rooms now to view. “Exile” is a poem that is not ashamed 
to meander and poke in memories, in odd corners; and to turn about in the 
hand, wonderingly and lovingly, what one has come upon. It is the only 
poem I have read in years that could proudly have been written only by a 
young man; so that if Hall decided, some twenty years from now, to dress 
it up for a Complete Works, to shore it up and strike out its gaucheries, he 
would be just as surely destroying the heartbreaking failure of a home- 
coming that is all of youth, when it still dares to be young. 

One should point out too, some surprisingly good “mad verse,” closely 
related to the foreshortening and distortions of Picasso or Klee or Dali. They 
are the nightmare that is terrible as sickness, but completely right as diag- 
nosis. It is the way Kafka hit us; by using time as a pliable datum, by 
lengthening human suffering into an indefinite perspective, and sending us 
down that road, cursed with immortality: 


And all at once the pock-marked player grows 
To overwhelming greatness by the bride, 
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Whose marriage withers to a rind of years, 
Old photographs behind an attic door: 
And in the storm that hurls upon the room 
Above the crowd he holds his breathing box 
that only empties, fills, empties, fills. 


So the domestic has turned uninvited guest, with a vengeance; his “breath- 
ing box” reducing the others to the barest feeblest implication of life. In the 
storm, the important invited guests have become a mere terrified crowd; 
the only evidence of life that remains to the wedding party is the asthmatic 
box, that cannot be heard, that still breathes on appallingly. 

Some fine rather slight nature poetry, one good long reflective poem, 
some off-beat dream sequences that somehow click, noiselessly but un- 
doubtedly: so goes the score. It would be more than a pious cliché to state 
that one looks with interest to the development of Donald Hall. But to 
increase, or even to retain, his average of really good work will require 
something more than luck, more even than the reflective magic of a young 
man’s spring —DANIEL J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Galveston, Texas. 


To the Editor—Recently a friend gave me a copy of SPIRIT in which there 
appeared a review by J. Donald Adams of Sealed Unto the Day—a review 
which induced me to purchase a copy. After I had read the excellent poetry 
in it, I wondered if Mr. Adams, in focusing his major attention on the work 
of nuns and Jesuits, did not take “the easy way.” It is difficult, I suppose, to 
criticize an anthology since the poems are by so many different and vari- 
ously situated people and I suppose a reviewer needs some peg on which to 
hang his remarks. But in this instance, if we must consider the religious, I 
think that Father John Duffy’s poems in Sealed Unto the Day equal if they 
do not surpass those Mr. Adams called to attention. I suppose he wouldn’t 
know that Jessica Powers also is a nun. Further I think there can be no 
dispute about the fact that the work of laymen and laywomen need not 
rightly be overlooked; for everything in the collection is really of a superior 
quality —Mary Cordan. 
Norristown, Pa. 


To the Editor—I have just finished reading a “loan” copy of Sealed Unto the 
Day—I couldn’t find one for purchase here and hope you still have copies 
available and will send me one for the enclosed check. I haven’t read any- 
thing of poetry in many years which I enjoyed more and found more valu- 
able—Thomas P. Owens. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Cifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 


promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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